STATE INTERFERENCE                     1ST
been remarked with astonishment how lightly men and
women of rank at Rome in the first century of our era
held their lives. They seem to have been ready to open
their veins at a moment's notice, and to quit life upon
trivial occasion. If we can realize what life must have
been in such a State we can, perhaps, understand this.
The Emperor was the State. He was a mortal who had
been freed from all care for the rights of others, and his
own passions had all been set free. Any man or woman
in the civilized world was at the mercy of his caprices.
Anyone who was great enough to attract his attention,
especially by the possession of anything which mortals
covet, held his life at the utmost peril. Since the Em-
pire was the world, there was no escape save to get out
of the world. Many seemed to hold escape cheap at
that price.
At first under the Empire the obscure people were
safe. They probably had little to complain of, and
found the Empire gay and beneficent; but it gradually
and steadily absorbed every rank and interest into its
pitiless organization. At last industry and .commerce as
well as all civil and social duties took the form of State
functions. The ideal which some of our modern social
philosophers are preaching was realized. The State was
an ethical person, in the strictest sense of the word,
when it was one man and when every duty and interest
of life was construed towards him. All relations were
regulated according to the ethics of the time, which is,
of course, all that ethical regulation ever can amount to.
Every duty of life took the form and name of an "obse-
quium"; that is, of a function in the State organism.
Now the most important relation of the citizen to the
State is that of a soldier, and the next is that of a tax-
payer, and when the former loses importance the latter